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Music Education for All 


Emma R. Knupson* 


Since Illinois State Normal University is a professional school de- 
voting its entire energy to the preparation of teachers, the Division of 
Music Education is concerned with the preparation of music educators 
for the public schools—music educators whose understanding of human 
relationships, skills in and knowledge of music, and high standards of 
achievement will enable them to carry forward a functional program 
of experiences in music. This program will result in making a dif- 
ference, a marked difference, in the way a learner conducts himself 
and his life. 

Preparation in music is not limited to those students who choose 
music as a first and/or second teaching field but includes also those 
who are preparing for regular classroom teaching as well as for teach- 
ing in the different areas of special education. The writer is of the 
opinion that much growth through music can take place in a classroom 
where the climate is pleasingly warm and fresh toward the possibilities 
for growth through meaningful and satisfying experiences with music. 
The attitude of the classroom teacher toward music and her coopera- 
tion in providing experiences for the learner are, perhaps, two of the 
most important factors in the successful operation of a modern pro- 
gram of music education. These factors are of greater importance 
than considerable skill in music on the part of the classroom teacher, 
whose own experiences with music may have been negative and may 
have left her without full realization of music as a very real contribut- 
ing factor in the well-rounded growth and development of the learner 

The curriculum in the Division of Music Education at Illinois 
State Normal University is based upon sound educational principles 
as they apply to music education. The basic tenets upon which the 
music curriculum is built, briefly stated, are as follows: 

1. Music teachers must really believe in the improvement of 
human personality, in education as the greatest means of im- 
proving human personality, in the teacher as the greatest 
instrument in getting education across to the learner, and in 
music (rightfully used) as one of the most vital contributing 
factors in the total development of the learner. 

2. Music education, to be effective, must be more concerned 
with what music does to the learner than what the learner 
does to music. 

3. Music activities in the schools, regardless of level or area, should 
be designed to meet the needs of all learners in a given situa- 
tion and should be planned with reference to the learner’s 
range of interest and in keeping with his level of maturity and 


*Director of the Division of Music Education 
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ability. This, in turn, will necessitate careful teacher-teacher 
and teacher-pupil planning in many instances. 

4. Music activities to be functional should be a part of the regular 
school day. The use of music should not be limited to the 
music period but should also be used to enrich the experiences 
in other subject areas. 

5. Music activities should afford enjoyable and satisfying experi- 
ences for the learner and should result in positive growth in 
music literacy and skills. 


6. Music in the classroom can make a distinct contribution to 
the life of each learner in that it brings to the spirit certain 
experiences which cannot be realized through other communi- 
cative arts. 

7. Music education should recognize its unique opportunity to 
foster international understanding and friendship through the 
extensive use of folk music of all nations. 

8. Music education when functional affords excellent opportun- 
ities for developing characteristics of good citizenship. It can 
make a difference in the way the learner feels, and acts, and 
lives. 

9. Music education when carried over into the lives of people 
is not terminal. Satisfying experiences with music beginning in 
the pre-school years tend toward a continuous process through- 
out the entire life span of the learner. 


A chart has been prepared to show the different activities 
suitable to the different age levels. Even though the chart is not 
exhaustive, it may serve as a guide to the young teacher who is faced 
with the inauguration of a modern program of activities and experi- 
ences in music. 

Singing is listed as the central activity on all levels. Singing is 
basic. All normal persons are potential singers, varying only in quality 
and degree. It is, therefore, highly important that careful attention 
be given to finding and developing the singing voice during the pre- 
school and early primary years. Although it is possible for a child 
above the first grade to develop the ability to sing, it grows increasingly 
difficult for him to do so because of cumulative inhibitions. 

The opportunity for developing ability to listen actively to music 
is perhaps the most important phase of the learner’s early experiences 
with music. This ability to listen, to really hear, to respond, and 
eventually to hear what he sees will determine in a large measure the 
degree to which he will be able to enjoy and participate in the various 
activities included in the chart. 

Opportunities for exploring and experimenting with the various 
types of rhythm, space frame, and other melody instruments are very 
essential in the early grades. The interests and attitudes developed 
here will help guide the learner in the selection of an instrument 
when he is ready to begin class lessons or serious study. 
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Some of the desirable outcomes that one might expect would 
accrue from an extensive and continuous program of music educa- 
tion would be these: 

1. One might see in the participants evidence of physical growth 
through better coordination; emotional and social growth 
through more desirable behavior patterns; intellectual growth 
through alertness, discrimination, and increased power of con- 
centration; and spiritual growth through increased satisfaction 
in beauty and perfection, and for things apart from materialism. 

. One would find a higher level of performance in the so-called 
performing organizations in the schools, which, in turn, would 
result in more enjoyable and satisfying experiences for both 
the participants and the listeners. 

. One would find greater activity in music in the community— 
better church choirs, congregational singing, civic bands and 
orchestras, municipal choruses, neighborhood ensembles, com- 
munity concerts, record loan privileges at the library, as well as 
many other manifestations of the fact that music is a vital 
part of the life of all the people of the community. 
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A Need for the Humanities in Teacher Education 


HERBERT SANDERS* 


The troubled years since World War II have reflected an almost 
universal underlying uneasiness and insecurity, a restlessness and pes- 
simism, which have led to a period of introspection and reappraisal of 
the fundamental aspects of culture. The trends in current literature 
and music affirm this groping for a greater social stability and a more 
secure personal life. In education, this trend has manifested itself in 
revaluation of course content and the principles and purposes of ed- 
ucation, and in an interest in the study of the humanities which is 
unprecedented in American education. The implications here for 
teacher education are vast. 


Considering the philosophy of teacher education and the inherent 
responsibility of a teachers college to “develop in young people the 
knowledge, ideals, and attitudes necessary for continuous improve- 
ment,”? teacher-education directors find it imperative to introduce in 
the general education of future teachers an integrating factor which 
will enhance their understanding of contemporary life. That factor 
could be, and should be offerings in the humanities which embody the 
study of areas that are concerned with human values and human 
purposes. 


Every mention of teacher competence involves references to gen- 
eral education and to that portion of teacher training which is devoted 
to the liberal arts or non-specialized training. No one refutes the need 
for or importance of general education, yet there exist divergent views 
as to its fundamental purposes and the manner in which it is to be 
incorporated into the curriculum. One prevalent view maintains that 
a portion of general education should provide for the student a broad 
understanding of his cultural heritage and some enlarged cultural 
perspective in his own life so that he can live more intelligently today. 
This purpose probably can best be achieved through an integrated 
study of the areas that comprise the humanities rather than through 
the current practice of presenting materials in isolated courses, which 
have no obvious relation one to the other. There is, at present, a 
need to remove narrow specialization, to cut across departmental lines, 
to eliminate fragmentary presentations in general education, and to 
substitute a unit or survey which is comprehensive in spirit and content 
and is disposed to picture life as a whole. 

The phase of teacher education which is devoted to general ed- 
ucation should give an emphasis to the humanities that is at least equal 
to the emphasis given to the biological and physical sciences and to the 
social sciences. In many instances, survey courses, or at least a group 


*Instructor and Supervising Teacher in Instrumental Music 
1Principles of Teacher Education,” Illinois State Normal University Bul- 
letin, XLIIT (Sept., 1945), 81. 


of closely integrated courses are offered in the natural and social 
sciences, but the areas that are usually considered to constitute the 
humanities are offered as distinctly separate units. 

A great deal needs to be done to break down departmental 
exclusiveness through the integration of subject matter of related 
fields. In this time of extensive knowledge in so many areas, it is not 
possible to investigate everything offered for the sake of acquiring a 
general education. It is only through the framework of survey courses 
that sufficient materials can be introduced to offer each student a 
general education, and that objective is already being achieved in 
many institutions in the fields of science. It is usually in the humanities 
that the student is confronted with a bewildering array of facts which 
seem irrelevant because their presentation indicates no apparent 
relationship. 


Any reference to the humanities would suggest the necessity for 
a definition. However, among the colleges currently offering humani- 
ties programs or comprehensive surveys, which are similar to general 
humanities courses, a wide variety of philosophies and methods is in 
evidence. There is general agreement, however, that the more tradi- 
tional courses, whether in the field of history, literature, or the arts, 
have not provided a broad and well-integrated interpretation of the 
cultural heritage. With this idea in mind, institutions have adopted 
sequences which range from extremely ambitious programs combining 
literature, art, history, music, and philosophy, to less pretentious offer- 
ings confined to literature, art, and music. 


The former is the program adopted by the Junior Colleges of 
Chicago and the Missouri State Teachers College, Northwest, among 
others. The avowed purposes of these courses are to increase under- 
standing and enjoyment of the arts, to understand contemporary 
culture, to survey the development of civilization, and to gain historical 
perspective and a sense of human values. Other schools have adopted 
similar surveys but with the exclusion of the social sciences, which are 
developed elsewhere. Three of these are New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Colorado State College of Education, and St. Cloud State 
Teachers College. The purpose of these courses is quite similar to 
those just mentioned but with far more emphasis on the development 
and understanding of the fine arts. 


Of the many alternatives possible in the establishment of a 
humanities survey, the one which stresses the development of the fine 
arts is the most practicable and has been gaining ground in recent 
years. The conviction of those advocating this program is that the 
humanities should be concerned with an understanding of the arts. 
This program, if enough emphasis were placed on the history of the 
fine arts, the parallels, influences, and reflections between works of art 
and the development of science, sociology, and politics, could quite 
readily be incorporated into any curriculum. In many instances this 
type of survey does not necessitate drastic alteration of curriculum 
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content, but rather of point of emphasis and of the collaboration of 
departmental staffs in common courses. 


In the final analysis, it matters little what sort of plan is used so 
long as the program of general education includes the humanities 
organized in terms of broad subject-matter divisions that are charac- 
terized by the development of comprehensive survey courses and so 
long as the objectives are kept in line with student needs. The prime 
concern of the program should be to provide an integrated and unified 
introduction to the cultural history and achievements of mankind with 
constant awareness of the student’s capacities and his present state of 
development. As stated by a committee of the Faculty of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, “the function of a general education is 
to contribute in every way possible to the growth of rich and many- 
sided personalities capable of individually and socially satisfactory 
participation in the many aspects of modern living.”* The humanities 
have a great deal to offer toward the achievement of this goal. 


2“ Proposal for an Enlarged Program of Work in the Field of General 
Education” (Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938), p. 9. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 
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Developing Musicianship Through Integrated 
Theory Courses 


Harian W. PerrHMAN* 


Recent studies would seem to indicate that much of the tradi- 
tional course work in written harmony is of little use to the music 
teacher.’ This statement merits considerable study and thought. Ob- 
servation of many groups in contests and festivals evidences serious 
need for the improvement of musicianship. Study of this problem 
indicates a necessary change in procedure, especially for the person 
going into the teaching field. 

Many reasons may be brought forward for this apparent deficiency 
of musical understanding or musical literacy. First of all, it would 
seem music groups study only a few musical selections throughout the 
year and, as a result, accomplish little but a parrot-like ability to per- 
form, and that only after someone has shown how the music is to be 
sung or played. Music groups should study and perform much music, 
for which an extensive library should be provided. A second reason 
appears to be that many vocal groups strongly depend on the piano 
(often badly out of tune) to learn the various parts. A third reason 
for the deficiency is that little time is spent on teaching the funda- 
mentals of music, a practice that should be followed, at least to some 
degree, in all rehearsals. One learns to read by reading, say the 
authorities. The cause of these reading deficiencies, at least to a 
marked degree, could possibly be traced to the music teacher. Even 
farther back, this lack of understanding of how to use theory in a 
practical way might be traced to the preparation of the music teacher, 
where a method for functional application of the knowledge of theory 
was vaguely or never given in the training process. 

The teaching of separate theory courses as sight singing, ear 
training, dictation, keyboard harmony, written harmony, form and 
analysis, bandstration, orchestration, counterpoint, and choral arrang- 
ing may be improved.? Since many of these courses are often taught 
as separate items and since much of the material is soon forgotten, it 
seems advisable to develop a program where these valuable courses 
may be integrated into a continuous process of musical growth. 

In the fall of 1946 at Illinois State Normal University, such a 
process was started for those interested in music. Two major aims 
were set forth. The first was intended to help the student learn to read 
single lines of music as freely as he would read the daily newspaper or 
the average novel. The second was to help the student read several 
lines at a time so that in rehearsing a vocal or instrumental group he 


*Associate Professor of Music 

1Samuel T. Burns, Harmonic Skills Used By Selected High School Choral 
Leaders (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945), p. 113. 

2Howard A. Murphy, cca Musicianship (New York: Coleman-Ross 
Company, Inc., 1950), p. 
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could detect errors quickly and make corrections at once. Stated 
specifically, the purpose was “to hear better what you see and to see 
better what you hear.” The process, although moving forward very 
satisfactorily, is still in need of much adjustment. 

As a way of achieving the first aim, major emphasis is placed on 
singing many single melodies taken from folk songs and from material 
selected from the great masters. Most of this music is based on the 
major, minor, and chromatic scales. Attention is frequently called to 
this fact. Modulation to new keys is frequent in the more complicated 
music; the change of key and key feeling is stressed even though the 
key signature remains the same. 

Since single melodic lines consist of rhythm and melodic-interval 
patterns, separate skill units of blank rhythm are spoken while scales 
and triads are sung. Each is prepared and handled in a variety of 
ways. The interval and rhythm figures found in the music that is 
studied are related to these skill patterns. The students are alerted to 
find relationships of scale, interval, and rhythm patterns as they ob- 
serve these relationships in any music performed. Since one must feel 
the major pulse of music in order to perform it accurately, each stu- 
dent is asked to beat rhythm with his right arm. Outstanding authori- 
ties in the music field have said that there must be something about 
each person keeping the rhythm even if it is nothing more than wig- 
gling the ears or flopping the lobes of the brain. Two basic patterns 
are used: down, up for duple or quadruple rhythm; and down, right, 
up for triple rhythm. Much individual and group singing of single 
melodies, rounds, and four-part material is included. 

Tonic sol-fa syllables (movable do), letter names, and numbers 
are used with the various types of material. The student can thus ad- 
just himself without too much difficulty to the philosophy or system 
used in particular teaching situations. Although numerous aids for 
reading music exist, years of study and observation, as well as the 
actual use of different methods of reading, evidence that tonic sol-fa 
syllables produce the best results. They have been used in elementary 
and high-school vocal and instrumental groups as well as in college 
classes. Results that exceeded all expectations have been obtained; the 
groups, especially on the high-school level, have been definitely con- 
vinced of their value. The piano was used merely as an accompani- 
ment if the composition demanded it. For the most part, the only 
instrument used was the pitch pipe. 

It is very essential that the teacher have an enthusiasm for and 
an ability to use the syllables freely in all keys, both major and minor. 
The teacher should also know what key feeling exists at all points in 
a composition. Syllables should be gradually introduced to any group. 
The teacher must be a salesman in order to convince the students of 
the functional value of this splendid aid to musicianship. Most groups 
are willing to try syllables, and in time may be convinced of their 
value. If a few leaders are trained, the rest of the students generally 
fall in line although it may take some time to sell them on the idea. 
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Certainly one should not torment a group with syllables. This method 
of teaching is not the end but it is a splendid aid or means to the end 
of fine musicianship and musical satisfaction, especially where teaching 
must be done in classes. If the teacher cannot sell the students on the 
plan, he must evolve some system that will accomplish results. 

In order to accomplish the second basic aim, namely, hearing 
many parts simultaneously, the teacher must include many items. The 
material, as previously explained, not only helps one read single lines 
freely but also is the basis for the hearing of many parts. Numerous 
methods are used to obtain results. One desirable plan is to have the 
group sing chords in two or more parts, generally four, as the instruc- 
tor, soloist, or small group sings a simple melody while each member 
of the group sings the correct note of the chord to produce the correct 
harmony. The group sings many rounds and canons as well as other 
four-part material. A student may be asked to sing any part at any 
time. The instructor may chord at the piano while the group sings 
the melody, or the group may sing the roots of the chords as the in- 
structor plays the tune and chords at the piano. There are many ways 
of creating interest in what is being done. It is very important that 
the group be kept alert to the situation. The attention span of the 
group should be watched constantly. Melodies, rhythm patterns, scale 
patterns, and four-part harmonies may be dictated to the group while 
they write down what is tapped, played, or sung by the teacher. 

This entire process continues through the semesters except that 
more difficult material is added as the student grows. Creative writing 
is emphasized and included in each unit of written harmony. Har- 
monization of melodies and basses in the more or less traditional man- 
ner is carried on so that the student may understand the basic prin- 
ciples underlying great music. Free style of writing, as found in piano 
and vocal compositions, is also a part of creative writing. Much con- 
trapuntal material is dictated to the classes in order that the students 
may understand the simpler species of counterpoint. Descants and 
countermelodies are studied and written as part of the original work. 
Most of the material that is used in four-part harmony, namely, the 
soprano or bass and the material used in keyboard work, is dictated to 
the class. Simple piano compositions, hymns, and folk songs are ana- 
lyzed harmonically so that the students may see how others use the ma- 
terials in composition. Items of simple form are discussed and the easier 
non-harmonic tones are pointed out. Simple arrangements are made 
for instrumental and vocal combinations. Much work is done at the 
keyboard, where songs are chorded, sung, and transposed to all keys. 
Major tunes are changed to the tonic minor and are chorded and 
sung. The simple four-part writing or harmony is sung in parts, both 
that written by the student and the corrected example written by the 
teacher. Weaknesses in writing are pointed out and diseussed. After 
several lessons, the first units or exercises studied are dictated to the 
class four parts at a time. Each student is expected to write down 
the melody and bass and to fill in quickly the inner parts. 
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At intervals a series of tests may be given. One type of test that 
has proved to be interesting and valuable is a test in which the student 
has the correct score or melody on a page with a blank staff immed- 
iately below. As he listens to a recording which is expected to simu- 
late a performing group that is making errors, he writes the error 
on the blank score if he recognizes any error. The tests include simple 
melodies, known and unknown, with rhythm errors in one recording, 
note errors in another recording, and both (but different from the 
first) in the third recording. All of these are included for the same 
tune so that the same score sheet may be used again. Different tests 
are prepared for simple and unknown tunes in one, two, and three 
parts in the hope that most of the students will be able to handle 
more difficult scores in time. 


A continuous sequence of eight courses covering eight semesters 
has been developed on the undergraduate level. A lack of available, 
coordinated material has necessitated writing or gleaning material 
from various sources. Additional courses concentrating in special areas 
such as chromatic harmony and arranging are provided as elective 
subjects. Each student is individually given a placement test before 
being assigned to a particular course. The student does not take a 
course just because it is in the Catalog but because it will develop his 
musicianship to the highest possible point according to his ability, 
attitude, background, and desire for improvement. He may omit 
courses if his understanding of the basic items warrants his doing so. 
The entire process is built as a sturdy building is—brick upon brick. 
Each additional item is based on a preceding item. All items must be 
understood well if satisfactory accomplishments are to be obtained. 
Repetition, which is important, is used, but in a new and different 
way. Each item supports the other on the road to musicianship. 


SUMMARY 


A need for better musicianship became evident. As a way of 
meeting this need, two basic objectives have been set up: (1) to de- 
velop the ability to read single lines of music freely, and (2) to develop 
the ability to interpret many lines of music simultaneously so that 
errors might be quickly detected and corrected immediately. 


Results were accomplished by an integrated process of musical 
growth through these means: 

1. Singing of single melodies and part songs. 

2. Study of the essentials of music—such as notes, rests, and scales. 


3. Playing of melodies on the keyboard singly or in parts and 
chording at the piano while singing simple tunes. 


4. Conducting or beating of the major pulse while speaking or 
singing rhythm patterns, melodies, or broken scale patterns. 


5. Singing of primary triads in four parts while a soloist or small 
group sings the melody . 
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6. Listening to quality of chords—such as major and minor. 
7. Taking error-detection tests. 


8. Creative writing in one or more parts in hymn or free style, 
as well as contrapuntal writing in the form of descants and 
countermelodies. 


9. Four-part writing or harmony, that is, harmonization of soprano 
or bass and study of simple counterpoint. 


10. Dictation of simple tunes, rhythm, and scale patterns in order 
that the student may attempt to write what the record or 
instructor plays. 


11. Simple arranging for instrumental and vocal groups. 
12. Harmonic analysis of simple material. 
13. Study of simple form as it appears in material studied. 
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Music Learning “Through the Looking Glass”+ 
Les. M. Istep* 


One of the outgrowths of a war period such as has engulfed the 
nations of the world for the past decade has been beneficial, particu- 
larly for the music educator. Magnetic tape recording was understood 
in principle as early as 1898, when Valdemar Poulsen, the Danish 
physicist, invented a recorder based on the principle of electro-magne- 
tic induction. However, it was the use of this new recording medium 
for increasing the efficiency of military operations and planning that 
first brought the American engineers to reproduce the captured 
German Magnetophone in the early years of World War II, and then 
to develop the mechanical and electrical means by which it is now 
possible for a high-school student to “flip a switch and turn a knob” 
to secure for himself an accurate and objective picture of the sound- 
world surrounding his microphone. Now the most recent models of 
magnetic tape-recorders are making just such an uncomplicated pro- 
cedure possible at a price well below the limits of a reasonably 
adequate school music budget. 

This rapid development, within a ten-year period, of a practical 
sound-recording medium is unhampered by the technical impedimenta 
of former media, has produced a certain state of confused acceptance 
in the minds of the teachers of music. Questions are arising daily as 
to the uses to which recording may be put in the classrooom and for 
private lesson, as to the particular contributions to learning which are 
made possible by “on-the-spot” recording, and as to the appropriate 
limits which must be recognized by the teacher in achieving increased 
learning effectiveness. 

Then there are pertinent questions as to the stability of the com- 
mercial tape-recorder market, inasmuch as it has become so highly 
competitive. On what basis must one compare particular commercial 
products in an attempt to make a wise investment of precious funds? 
Finally, how may this recording medium be used creatively to further 
the goals of music education toward which progress is being made? 
Such questions as these are all-important to the music teacher and 
require full discussion. 

Any discussion of sound-recording as an aid to music learning 
seems to begin with an inquiry as to its values in achieving (1) a 
measure of the potential effect which a given performance may have 
upon the listener, (2) a fair and objective valuation of music per- 
formance in terms of what it does for the performer, and (3) a means 
of preserving the beauties of a particular musical performance for 
future use. 

Effect upon the Listener 

Music is a communicative art. As such, it is a requisite that any 

musical thoughts and feelings which are to be expressed be as clear in 
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their meaning as it is possible for the performer to make them. Record- 
ing provides a possible objective device by means of which these mean- 
ings may be identified and assessed. Listener reactions may be more 
easily observed and studied if the performer is unencumbered by the 
immediate complex demands of the active performance situation. 
Robert Burns has said something to the effect that “Would some power 
the Giftie give us to see ourselves as others see us.” In the visual world, 
advantage has long been taken of the mirror and the photographic 
image as a means for securing such objectivity with regard to the 
effect upon others of one’s appearance. Now tape recording offers 
such an opportunity in the realm of sounds. 


Effect upon the Performer 


Though it may not always be entirely satisfactory for the per- 
former to analyze and break down his own performance into its 
“partials,” he does eventually reach a particular frame of mind where 
he is ready for critical analysis. In locating points of imperfection in 
his performance, he may often tire in the search as he tries to duplicate 
his rendition time after time. On the other hand, repeated hearings 
of a sound-recording of his efforts make it possible for him to secure all 
of the needed repetition without effort. Unrecognized errors of musical 
rendition are often apparent when viéwed from afar. The performer’s 
attention is centered for the moment upon these unintentional weak- 
nesses in order that his expression may achieve more clarity and 
definition. He is free, during a playback, to study his tonal expressions, 
to list his self-directions, and to proceed anew with his preparation in 
the light of such objectivity as he has secured from hearing himself 
as others will hear him. 

Preservation of Tonal Beauty 


An effective musical performance always calls forth the desire, 
both on the part of those who perform and of those who listen, that 
some part might be heard again. A carefully recorded performance 
makes this possible. Performances at the beginning of the year may be 
heard side by side with those of later months with resultant satisfactions 
that are felt in achieving progressively better musical results. Even 
the discreet use of parts of a poorly played concert may have value to 
music learning if sufficient judgment is used in considering performer 
morale at the time of the play-back. Other values of making a 
permanent record of musical events will be obvious to the reader. 

Though music teachers may as yet be undecided about the many 
precise uses to which tape recordings may be put in their own partic- 
ular situation, it must be admitted that an educational tool of the first 
magnitude is now available to those who search for methods of efficient 
music learning. Since teachers must agree that music performance is 
an expression of musical personality, then they must also agree that the 
objectification of musical performance through sound-recording is as 
necessary to the musician as is the use by the dramatic artist of a 
mirror in applying his make-up. Now there is a simple looking glass 
for sound. 
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Piano Readiness 


Perry HackettT* 


“Mary is five. Is she too young to begin piano lessons?” a young 
mother asked the music teacher. “She really isn’t particularly interested 
in music, and she can’t carry a tune; but we have a piano and all of 
Mary’s cousins are taking lessons. I hope she will learn to play as 
well as they do. I’ve always wanted my daughter to become an ac- 
complished pianist, as I never had the opportunity to take lessons. . . .” 


Public-school music teachers as well as private instructors are 
often asked when a child should begin piano study. Generally the 
public-school teacher is in a better position to judge. The private 
teacher, faced with the necessity of earning a living, may feel impelled 
to take almost anyone to fill up his schedule, often disregarding the 
child’s age and musical ability. One will find that some of these 
teachers, especially in small communities, have only a minimum of 
academic music education. Although the public-school music 
teacher may not be a performing instrumentalist, he is better qualified 
than the private instructor to determine when a child should begin 
piano lessons. He has a great advantage through daily or weekly con- 
tact with the child in knowing the child’s background, progress, in- 
terests, and abilities in music. 


Should every child play the piano? It is natural for parents who 
have a piano to want their child to play it. There are more pianos in 
homes than other musical instruments; the piano has the distinct ad- 
vantage of being a solo instrument which needs no accompaniment. 
A violin, clarinet, or set of drums is an expensive item in a limited 
family budget. However, many youngsters benefit less from piano 
lessons than from the direction of their energies toward some other 
endeavor. Some children do not have muscular coordination and can- 
not work ten fingers simultaneously. Others have difficulty because of 
unusually small hands. They may lack fundamental musical aptitudes, 
a “good ear,” a sensitivity to rhythm, the ability to sing, or most im- 
portant, a genuine desire to learn to play. Piano lessons should never > 
be forced upon an unwilling child. 


At what age should a child begin his studies? Depending upon 
his ability to read, to carry a tune, and to retain a fair amount of 
instruction, a youngster may begin piano study at any age. However, 
the child who is unready for lessons must not be kept away from the 
piano. He should be encouraged to pick out tunes and to harmonize 
familiar melodies, even though they may sound dissonant to the mature 
listener. The drumming of an imaginative child makes sense to him. 
If left alone, he will often find through experimentation a desirable 
fingering of his own, or he may notice that a tune is not quite right 
or that the harmony is wrong. 
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Generally, between the ages of seven and nine a child is ready to 
start piano instruction, but there is no age limit for the beginner. Time 
is not lost in delaying piano lessons. The writer has had many college 
students who, with no previous training, have made outstanding pro- 
gress in one year. Some very excellent pianists began their careers on 
other instruments and started their piano studies later in life. 


What can the public-school music teacher do to prepare children 
for piano lessons? Above all, it is the duty of the teacher to create an 
interest in and a liking for music. As soon as the child is capable of 
reading, he should be introduced to sight singing. This is very impor- 
tant and should be stressed by all public-school music teachers. It is 
true that piano can be taught by rote—a certain amount is necessary 
in teaching, but until a child can read music and pick out tunes on 
the piano he cannot be expected to understand what he is doing. The 
public-school teacher may also help to prepare the young child for 
lessons by suggesting musical activities: books, records, radio programs, 
excellent movies, and dancing. Although the youngster should be al- 
lowed to enjoy Spike Jones and Gene Autry, he can be encouraged 
to listen to light classical music, developing and sharpening his tastes. 
Classical and popular music are not completely incompatible. 

What advice can the teacher give parents? One should be tact- 
ful but honest when guiding parents. If the child shows readiness, 
parents should be encouraged to have him properly instructed in piano 
and related subjects: theory, sight singing, and possibly another 
instrument of his choice. If there is doubt concerning a child’s readi- 
ness, parents should be advised to consult a competent piano teacher, 
in another community if necessary. With insistent parents there is not 
much one can do except to urge that they wait a few years or to point 
out the waste of time and money and the strained relations which 
might develop between the child and them. 


The eager parents of a precocious four-year-old recently brought 
their offspring to a prominent artist, who encouraged them to wait 
a year or so before beginning piano lessons. Tears filled the mother’s 
eyes as she asked, “But how can I tell whether Georgie won’t be an- 
other Mozart if he doesn’t take lessons now?” 


Building a Firm Foundation for Instrumental Music 
Doris Harpine* 


There was a time when fundamentals dominated music teaching. 
They seemed to be both the immediate and ultimate goal of music 
education. Then the trend went to the other extreme. Only the pleas- 
ure in and enjoyment of music were emphasized; even a casual com- 
ment on fundamentals was taboo. At the present time, music education 
seems to be taking the middle road. It is now advocated that pleasure 
in and enjoyment of music must never be lost sight of but that, at 
the same time, some knowledge of basic fundamentals is necessary for 
establishing a firm foundation on which a child may build in the 
junior and senior high schools, as he continues and furthers his enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of as well as his participation in the field of 
music. 

As a start toward establishing this foundation, the writer intro- 
duces song flutes in the third grade at the Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Children’s School. The third-grade room is divided into two equal 
groups (averaging ten to twelve per group) ; each group meets for two 
twenty-minute periods a week. Daily classes would be ideal but time 
does not permit in this situation. 

The first day many things should be explained but the teacher 
must not lose sight of the one thing that is all-important in the eyes 
of the children—blowing on the song flutes! The teacher may realize 
the importance of teaching them to recognize the treble clef sign, the 
staff, the names of lines and spaces, and the note values, but she must 
wait for that until the next class or even the next week. 


The first experiment is that of blowing the five tones produced 
by the holes covered by the upper hand—g, a, b, c, d. All sing “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb” and then the teacher plays the song for them, 
explaining that for this song they use just the holes covered by the 
upper hand. Then the children learn to play the tune by rote and by 
following the teacher’s fingers as she plays with them. 

When their initial desire to play has been satisfied, they are ready 
to absorb fundamentals as a sponge absorbs water. They want to put 
down on paper the song they have learned to play. Each child is 
given his own sheet of manuscript paper. The children learn about 
the treble clef sign, time signature, placement of notes on the correct 
line or space, note values, and the use of bar lines as these items are 
needed in writing the song. They may have only two measures com- 
pleted when the period is over, but they are pleased with what they 
have accomplished and are eager to continue at the next lesson. 

The children learn other songs from the blackboard. Later on, 
they use individual books as well as the songs that the children have 
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put down on paper, such as “Jolly Old St. Nicholas” and the chorus 
of “Jingle Bells” as Christmas nears. 

When the children have covered the complete range of the song 
flute, they enjoy spelling words with notes, playing “Maestro” games, 
or having musical spelldowns. In the last-named game, a child 
selected as “teacher” may say, “I live on the fourth line of the staff.” 
The “pupil” must respond with the correct letter name of the note. 
If the “teacher” says, “I am B,” the “pupil” must respond with the 
correct line or space on which the note is found. At times the game 
is varied by having the child play the tone rather than the letter name, 
or by having the “teacher” play the tone and the child name it and/or 
tell where it lives on the staff. 


The spring semester closed after a year of enjoyable experience 
with music. These children also attended summer school for nine or 
ten weeks. The summer program is varied somewhat to allow the 
children more time for activities. Time was available for the writer 
to have each group of third graders for a forty-minute period daily. 
It seemed advisable to keep two groups functioning because many 
children had entered for the summer and many already there had 
returned to their own homes or had been placed in foster homes. For 
the summer program, therefore, one group continued with song flutes. 
Another group showing a readiness for further and more advanced 
training started on standard instruments. The group began on cornets 
and clarinets because a sufficient number of small violins were unavail- 
able at the time and the physical size of the children made larger 
wind instruments unsuitable. If a child could produce a “buzzing” 
sound with the lips and had fairly even teeth, he was started on the 
cornet; otherwise, he started on the clarinet. 


Throughout the summer, progress was steady and enjoyment 
great. A circus unit was being developed in the room, and this offered 
wonderful possibilities for correlation. The children asked whether they 
could learn some music to play for their circus. They got out the 
rhythm band instruments and used these with the song flute group. 
They learned to sing and play “The Circus Parade” and “The Circus 
Comes” from The Instructor Rhythm Band Book by J. Lilian Van- 
devere. As a way of making the occasion more festive the group had 
tall, blue construction-paper hats with red crepe-paper shakos. 


The band group was requested to play and parade just before 
“big top” performance. The writer was a bit skeptical about the 
parade but gave assurance that the band would play. Since the band 
members had their hearts set on marching, the teacher: provided a 
pair of drumsticks for each band member. Two of the group were 
selected to play drum for the parade—one on snare and one on bass— 
and a new boy was borrowed from the room to carry the front end 
of the bass drum. The children lined up two by two and practiced 
marching as a regular part of the band period for the week before 
the circus. With the exception of the drummers, the band did not 
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play as they marched but did halt, play “Yankee Doodle,” march 
again, halt, and play “Circus Day Waltz” in true calliope fashion 
before leaving the “big top.” In their white trousers and shirts, red 
crepe-paper capes, and tall, red construction-paper hats with white 
crepe-paper shakos, the band was quite an impressive sight. 

The first experience these children had in their introduction to 
instrumental music and basic fundamentals was a pleasurable one and 
did much toward establishing the firm foundation on which they have 
continued to build. The children of this circus band group are now in 
sixth grade and, with the exception of one, all of them who have 
continually remained at the Children’s School are still actively par- 
ticipating in instrumental music. 


Why Not Make Your Own Film Strips 
For Music Appreciation? 


ARDEN L. VANCcE* 


Have you ever considered making your own film strips to be 
used as a teaching aid in Music Appreciation classes? 

The need of such an aid became apparent to the writer as a 
result of having to spend considerable time writing musical examples 
on the blackboard. This procedure was often awkward as the room 
was in use the previous hour by another class and another teacher. 
Such a situation would not permit the preparation on the board prior 
to the class period. Illustrations laboriously copied on the board dur- 
ing class time had to be erased at the conclusion of the period as the 
room was to be used by another class and another teacher the fol- 
lowing period. 

Why write musical illustrations in the first place? Why not merely 
play recordings and give the class thumb-nail sketches of the com- 
posers involved. 


The answers to these questions are conditioned by the objectives 
of the course. If the chief objective is to expose the members of the 
class to the music of great composers, to allow the students to listen 
to what at the moment appeals to them, and to let their minds wander 
when the music strikes them as dull and uninteresting, then the mere 
playing of recordings will suffice. Many music educators are begin- 
ning to take a dim view of this method of presenting the subject. 
There are several reasons. Complaints most frequently voiced by 
teachers are that students become bored, squirm in their seats, read 
books, groan audibly, and even fall asleep while being exposed to 
certain recordings. 

The writer believes that the crux of the situation is that many 
members of the class do not know what to listen for. They are not 
prepared to listen. From the listener’s standpoint there are three sub- 
jects involved—musical form, music history, and instrumentation. 

To know something of how a composition is constructed will help 
the student. A knowledge of musical form will enable him to detect 
the thematic subject matter of the composition. Main themes, episodes, 
sub-themes, closing themes, developing group, mid-themes, return, 
transition, and coda can be adequately presented with film strip or 
slides prepared by the teacher. What was before a confusing series of 
sounds becomes a clear arrangement of definite melodies and themes. 
The student can now sense the relation of parts to one another and 
to the composition as a whole. 


Music history can be offered in whatever manner the teacher feels 
will be apropos to the composer whose music is being presented. Per- 
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tinent to this is a knowledge of the period in which the music was 
composed and the stage of musical development it represents. 

The film strip can serve in the category of instrumentation also. 
Photographs of the various instruments can be projected upon the 
screen while recordings illustrating the specific tone quality of each 
instrument are played. The film strip lends itself particularly well at 
this point, as it is not always convenient to present all orchestral 
instruments in the classroom. Instruments such as oboe, cor Anglais 
(English horn), bassoon, and contrabassoon, French horn, bass trom- 
bone, tuba, viola, cello, and bass viol are not always available at a 
given time, nor can proficient performers on these instruments always 
be found for demonstration purposes. 


Some of the staff of the Music Department of Illinois State 
Normal University decided to develop the film-strip idea of presenta- 
tion. Motives, themes, sub-themes, episodes, closing themes, transi- 
tions and codas, and interesting harmonic passages that are character- 
istic of a composer were selected. Illustrations selected were drawn with 
India ink and photographed. It was found advantageous to give each 
illustration a key title and number, such as Am. Op. No. 1 for Amer- 
ican Opera by Americans, Illustration Number One. This method 
provided a ready means of locating a desired example when the film 
was completed. 

When all illustrations had been drawn and photographed, the 
next step was to arrange them in proper order and have the film strip 
made. A photographer performed this service at nominal cost. Upon 
completion of the film strip, recordings of the musical illustrations in- 
volved were made. With the collaboration of several of the faculty, 
piano recordings were made with University recording equipment. 
With the use of twelve-inch record blanks, as many as five illustrations 
could be recorded upon one side. It was found desirable to precede 
each recorded illustration with a key announcement of the title, such 
as Cesar Franck, Illustration Number One. This method expedited 
selection in a darkened room. In the event that daylight projectors 
were used, selection offered no problem. 

In addition to the film strips, many rental films were booked each 
semester. Films were selected that would fit into and enhance the 
course. Increasingly large numbers of films that are well suited for 
courses in Music Appreciation are available each year at very reason- 
able rental fees. 

The writer feels that the results obtained in class interest and 
attention definitely justified all work entailed in the preparation of 
the film strips. 


Songs for Young Singers 
Marcaret M. WEsTHOFF* 
> 
' Very often music directors in the high schools have to spend 
, considerable time in looking for songs for solo work for young singers 
| in their schools. The following brief lists are recommended as very 
; suitable and attractive for young voices. They are desirable and yet 
‘ not difficult music and include older as well as more recent publi- 
cations. 
The rating of difficulty, 1 to 4, applies to the range and dexterity 
needed on the part of the singer, but is not indicative of the insight 
or dramatic intensity necessary to sing them well. 
SACRED SONGS 
Title Composer Rating Voice Publisher Remarks 
Could I Have Held His 
, Nail-Pierced Hands G. O’Hara_ (1) HML Sch. Easter Season 
| Faithful Shepherd, Guide Me 
W. Stickles (1) HML Sch. Melodious 
Green Pastures Taylor & Sanderson (1) HM Boo. Moving 
I Walked Today Where 
Jesus Walked G. O'Hara 3) HML Sch. Easter Season 
j Teach Me Thy Way I. Rogers (1) HL Sch. Short 4 
Arise, O Lord! A. Hoffmeister (3) HML Sch. Vigorous 
Entreat Me Not to Leave 4 
Thee (Song of Ruth) C. Gounod (2) HML Sch. Legato . 
) I Do Not Ask, O Lord C.G.Spross (3) H J. C. With violin obbligato 
How Lovely Are Thy 2 HML Boo. Sustained 
: Dwellings S. Liddle 
Art Thou the Christ? G. O'Hara 3) HML Sch. Dramatic 
They Led My Lord 
Away J. E. Dorsey (4) HM Sch. Dramatic 
Great Peace Have They 
3 Which Love Thy Law J. H. Rogers (4) HML Sch. Sustained 
The Living God G. O’Hara_ (3) HML Hun. Dramatic 
Hear Thou My Prayer B. Hamblen (3) HL Hun. Melodious 
There Is No Death G. O’Hara_ (3) HML Ch. Vigorous 
| In the End of the Sabbath O. Speaks (3) HL Sch. Easter Season 
By the Waters of Babylon O. Speaks (3) HL Sch. Melodious 
Eternal Life O. Dungan (4) L H. C. Sustained 
The Victor Beaman & Sanderson (4) M Boo. Vigorous 
The Lord Is My Light O. Speaks (3) HML Sch. Psalm XXVIII 
Grateful, O Lord Am Caro Roma _ (1) HML Sch. Melodious 
The Great Awakening A.W.Kramer (4) HML Ric. Dramatic 
SONGS SUITABLE FOR YOUNG WOMEN’S VOICES 
Title Composer Rating Voice Publisher Remarks 
After C. Edwards (1) HML Sch. Short 
The Little Shepherd’s 
Song Percy-Watts (4) HL Ric. Florid 
The Hollyhocks M. H. Gulesian (1) HL Sch. Sweet 
Carmena H. L. Wilson (3) HL Sch. Rhythmical 
Young April M. H. Gulesian (3) HL A.P.Sch. Gay, Rapid 
The Nightingale Had a Lyre 
of Gold W. E. Henley (3) HML Bos. Bright 
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Title Composer 
Ah, Love, But a Day D. Protheroe 
To the Sun P. G. Curran 
The Willow B. Whitefield 
How Your Trulove to 

Know Roberts-Diller 
Gossiping J. W. Dodge 
Exultation R. McFeeters 
The Fisher’s Widow C. Edwards 


The Little Damozel 

Weatherly-Novello 
Vision Laramore-Dungan 
I Wish I Could Sing of the 


Heavens C. McFarland 
Hop-Li, The Rickshaw 

Man K. L. Manning 
Homeward to You E. Coates 
At Dusk Talmadge-Clark 
The Rain E. S. Linden 
Twickenham Ferry Marzials-Crist 
The Market M. Carew 
Love’s in My Heart R. H. Woodman 
Once in a Blue Moon H. Fisher 
To a Hill-Top Ralph Cox 
Lollypops K. Blair 
There’s Just One Song L. S. Lind 
Shoes K. L. Manning 
The False Prophet J. P. Scott 
My Johann A. Aslanoff 
Enchantment M. T. Salter 
One Little Cloud M. L. Tyson 
A Little China Figure Franco Leoni 
Blue Bird B. Crist 
Sing! Sing! Birds on the 

Wing Nutting 
Watchmaker’s Shop Morrisin 
May Night A. E. George 
A Wish E. Charles 
Cloud-Shadows J. H. Rogers 


The Cuckoo Clock Griselle & Young 


In Maytime O. Speaks 
The Little French Clock R. Lountz 
The Big Brown Bear Mana-Zucca 


The Lovely Song My Heart 


Is Singing E. Goulding 
Quiet Sanderson 
Wind Song Dungan 
Chanson de Marie Antoinette 

M. Jacobson 

At Sunset A. W. Kramer 

The Great Divide M. L. Tyson 

London Rain G. Klemm 

It Is May Kummer & Barraja 
Dreams Have I Dreamed 

Way & Erdody 

Lilacs R. Wragg 

Madrigal M. Sandoval 


I Prithee Send Me Back 
Suckling & Trusselle 
Del Riego 


My Heart 
Thank God for a Garden 


Rating Voice 


(3) HML 
(3) HM 
(2) HL 
(2) M 
(2) HM 
(4) HL 
(3) HM 
(3) HML 
(2) 
(2) H 
(4) M 
(2) HM 
(1) L 

(4) M 
(3) HML 
(2) HM 
(2) ML 
(1) ML 
(3) HML 
(2) H 

(2 HM 
(1) HML 
(2) HL 
(3) HL 
(2 H 
(1) HML 
(2) HL 
(1) M 
(1) HML 
(2 H 
(1) HM 
(1) HL 
(1) M 
(1) HL 
(1) HL 
(2) HL 
(2) HL 
(2) HL 
(3) HL 
(4) H 
(3) HM 
(4) H 
(3) HML 
(4) HML 
(4) H 
(4) M 
(3) HML 
(3) HML 
2 H 

2 HML 


Remarks 
Dramatic 
Melodious 
Reflective 


Gay, Charming 
Lively 
Dramatic 
Dramatic 


Light—Requires agility 


Melodious 
Light, Rapid 


Rapid Enunciation 
Reflective 

Short, Tuneful 
Requires Agility 
Gay, Rapid 
Melodious, Bright 
Lively 

Melodious 

Joyful 

Charming 

Slow, Sustained 
Light 

Humorous 

Gay, Rapid 
Melodious 

Short, Gay 
Descriptive 

Short, Bright 


Melodious 
Descriptive 
Short 
Whimsical 
Light 
Descriptive 
Melodious 
Charming 
Descriptive 


Melodious 
Sustained 
Rapid 


Gay, Whimsical 
Reflective 

Sustained 
Contrasting Moods 
Bright 


Reflective 
Reflective 
Melodious 


Melodious 
Sustained 


Publisher 
Gam. H. 
Dit. 
Bos. 
C. F. 

Wil. 
Sch. 

Boo, 
Sch. 
Ch. 
Gx. 
Sch. 
F. 
Ch. 
Sch. 
Boo. 
A.P.Sch. 
; Sch. 
| Pres. 
Sch. 
Hun. 
Sch. 
Sch. 
Sch. 
Sch. 
C. F. 
Bos. 
Sch. 
Gam. H. 
Sch. 
Sch. 
Sch. 
Sch. 

Sch. 
C. F. 
C. F. 
Gx. 
Sch. 
Sch. 
2 Wit. 
Wit. 
Sch. 
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Title 

A May Morning 
A Pastoral 

A Spring Morning 
A Spring Morning 


Title 

Roadways 

Silent Strings 

At Evening Glow 
My Homeland 
Song of the Soul 
Five Eyes 


Composer 
L. Denza 
Veracini 
L. Wilson 
Carey 


SONGS SUITABLE 


Composer 

J. H. Densmore 
Bantock 

F.Carr 

C. Edwards 

J. C. Breil 

C. A. Gibbs 


When I Think upon the 


Maidens 
The Poet Sings 
A May Day Carol 
Weariness 
Mam’selle Marie 


M. Head 
W. Watts 
Deems Taylor 
L. Bolton 
D. W. Guion 


Now to Be Still and Rest B. Symons 


Vespers 
Colette 
Ah, Will I Sigh! 


Come Back, Malinda 


One World 


I Heard You Singing 


Change o’ Mind 


A Page’s Road Song 


Song of the Afghan 


Gipsy Life 

Evening Song 

Sunset at Sea 

Think on Me 

Sing Me a Chantey 
Heave-Ho 

The Builder 

The Jolly Roger 

Clorinda 

On the Shore 

Sunrise and You 

Twilight Trail 

Lassie o’ Mine 

The Nomad 

Until 

The Open Road 

Three for Jack 

Mah Lindy Lou 

Sea Fever 

Ma Little Banjo 

The Jasmine Door 

I Shall Find Peace 

The Little Road to 
Kerry 

My Ain Folk 

The Big Bass Viol 

Nichavo 


F. Leoni 
E. Harrhy 
D. L. Moore 
G. B. Nevin 
G. O’Hara 
E. Coates 
P. G. Curran 
I. Novello 
Exile 

L. Strickland 
C. Edwards 
C. Edwards 
E. Bonner 
A. A. Scott 

with a Yo- 
G. Wellesley 
C. W. Cadman 
R. R. Robertson 
R. O. Morgan 
W. H. Neidlinger 
A. A. Penn 
R. Manning 
E. J. Walt 
B. Hamblen 
W. Sanderson 
W. Stickles 
W. H. Squire 
L. Strickland 
J. H. Rogers 
W. Dichmont 
A. Scott 
D. L. Moore 


C. W. Cadman 
L. G. Lemon 
M. T. Bohannon 
Mana-Zucca 


Rating Voice 


Publisher 


(2) H-MH-ML-L_ Ch. 


(3) HL 
(3) HL 
(3) HL 


Boo. 
Boo. 
Boo. 


Remarks 
Florid 
Florid 
Florid 
Florid 


FOR YOUNG MEN’S VOICES 


Rating Voice Publisher 
(3) ML Dit. 
(4) HL Boo. 
(2) HL Bos. 
(1) HML Sch. 
(2) HML Ch. 
(4) HL Bos. 
(3) HM Boo. 
(3) HM Dit. 
(3) HML Cc. F. 
(2) HML Sch. 
(3) M Sch. 
(3) HL Sch. 
(3) HL Sch. 
(2) HL Boo. 
(2) L Pres. 
(2) HML Sch. 
(2) HL Courne, Inc. 
(2) HML Ch. 
(2) HL Sch. 
(2) HML Boo. 

HL Dit. 
(4) HML Sch. 
(2 HL Sch. 
(1) L Sch. 
(1) HML Gx. 
(1) HML S. Fox Pub. 
(3) HML Flemmer 
(2) HML Sch. 
(2) HM_Enock&Sons 
(1) HM A.P.Sch. 
(1) HML Wit. 
(2) HL Sch, 
(1) HML S. Fox.Pub. 
(2) HML Hun. 
(2) HML Boo. 
(3) HM Dit. 
(2) ML Ch. 
(2) HL Sch. 
(2) HL Sch. 
(1) HL Sch. 
(3) HML Boo. 
(2) M Pres. 
(2) HL Dit. 
(2) HML Boo 


(1) M.M.ColePub. 
j.c. 


(3) HML 


Remarks 


Vigorous 
Dramatic 
Sustained 
Short, Tuneful 
Tuneful 
Humorous 


Humorous 
Love Song 


Sustained, Melodious 


Sustained 
Sustained, Lovely 
Sustained, Lovely 
Dramatic 

Love Song 
Sustained 

Light 

Vigorous 

Love Song 
Charming 
Sustained 


Dramatic 
Vigorous 

Lovely, Sustained 
Short, Sustained 
Short, Sustained 


Fine for Basses 
Dramatic 

Sea Song 

Gay, Florid 
Short, Sustained 
Melodious 
Cowboy Song 
Short, Melodious 
Vigorous, Carefree 
Sustained 

Gay, Carefree 
Carefree 
Melodious 

Sea Song 

Gay 

Dramatic 
Sustained 


Sustained 
Sustained 


Humorous for low bass 


Dramatic, Cynical 


| | 


Title Composer Rating Voice Publisher Remarks 


Duna McGill (2) HML Boo. Sentimental 
Kitty, Me Darlin’ M. Bristol (2) M Sch. Lively, Tuneful 
Out of the Night C. Ellis (2) ML Sch. Love Song 
Gifts O. Rasbach (2) HM Sch. Love Song 


Abbreviations used in the lists are as follows: 


Sch.—G. Schirmer, Inc., New York City 

Boo.—Boosey, Hawkes, New York City 

J. C.—John Church Co., Chicago, II. 

Hun.—Huntzinger Music Publishing Co., New York City 

Ric.—G. Ricordi & Co., 12 West 45th Street, New York City 

C. F.—Carl Fischer, Inc., Cooper Square, New York City 

Bos.—Boston Music Company, Boston, Mass. 

Gx.—Galaxy Music Publishing Co., 17 West 46th Street, New York City 
Wit.—Witmark & Sons, Rockefeller Center, New York City 
Ch.—Chappell & Co., R. K. O. Building, New York City 

Dit.—Oliver Ditson Co. (Presser) 

Pres.—Theodore Presser Company, 1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fla.—Harold Flammer, 10 East 43rd Street, New York City 

Wil.—Willis Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

A. P. Sch.—Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 88 South 10th Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Gam. H.—Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago, III. 
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Where Are the School Orchestras? 


Irwin SPECTOR* 


A check on 800 applications of freshmen applying for entrance 
to Illinois State Normal University for the year 1949-1950 revealed 
some interesting and significant information. About 700 of these 
students, or about 88 percent, currently played or had played a band 
(or orchestral wind) instrument. Only 24 students, or about 3 percent 
had had experience on an orchestral string instrument. Of these 24, 
some had also played another instrument, and only one had collected 
enough ability and interest to continue with his instrument as a 
member of the University orchestra. 


Since this group represents more than 500 high schools and more 
than 60 counties in Illinois, the direction in emphasis of the instrumen- 
tal music programs in this state is definitely pointed out. A wider 
check would probably show similar results in a large area of the 
country. This condition did not appear overnight but is the result of 
an instrumental music practice that has grown up through the years. 

Throughout his school preparation and particularly during the 
four-year high-school course, the student is exposed to and engages in 
band work only. In some cases, he has never even seen an orchestra 
of any kind until he comes to college. Except for a few well-prepared 
wind or percussion players, the usual music-teacher trainee is not 
equipped to participate in orchestral activities even to a moderate 
degree of difficulty. Hence, he must engage only in band work at the 
outset of his course and must start orchestral technics from the begin- 
ning. With a very busy program on his hands, only the rare individual 
is willing to make sacrifices in order to take the utmost advantage of 
his situation and thus acquire experiences above the minimum required 
for the completion of his course. As a fledgling teacher, eager to 
impress or to gain acclaim, he usually continues in the footsteps of his 
predecessor if the latter was successful, or he attempts something new 
that will win for him recognition in the least amount of time. Occa- 
sionally, although not often, his procedure is dictated by the school 
administrators. As a result of his former experiences, combined with 
the elements of his new situation, he falls back upon the easiest line 
of resistance—he concentrates on the band and does nothing to stimu- 
late or to start an orchestra. 


As long as music is considered one of the highest forms of art, it 
should be the aim and solemn responsibility of the school system to 
instill in each pupil an appreciation for that art and an understanding 
of some of the significant elements which constitute its vital force. The 
school must undertake leadership in continually raising the musical 
standards of the community. Artistry and sincere musical efforts must 
be distinguished from mere showmanship. The great works of the 


*Assistant Professor of Music 
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masters, past and present, must be brought within the comprehension 
of the students by the most efficient means. Yet, when the development 
of an orchestral program in the schools is eliminated, a very desirable 
means of appreciation is denied the students. 

A music teacher produces results in his teaching based upon his 
own experiences and interests; the interest or desires of his administra- 
tive superiors; the practicality of the situation; the product of physical 
circumstances, know-how, and effort; and the artistic product of these 
combined factors. 


At this point, it may be well to consider certain facts that may or 
may not be generally known. In about six months, a fourth- or fifth- 
grade violin student can play, acceptably, many songs, either as a solo 
or with a group, and in one year he can play practically all the songs 
that are written in a suitable style for his instrument as well as many 
of the attractive parts available in orchestral ensembles. These very 
students become the best salesmen of orchestral music in the schools 
if they have once been a part of an orchestra. In terms of dollars and 
cents it is cheaper to equip and maintain an orchestra than it is to 
equip and maintain a band. To the parent of a beginning instrumental 
student the cost of a string instrument is considerably less than that of 
a standard wind instrument. In general, young students are not 
prejudiced in favor of a band instrument, but are actually open- 
minded and can most easily be guided by the recommendations of the 
music teacher. Often the player of a string instrument is very much 
in demand in the community for performing with large or small 
instrumental groups because of the scarcity of his talents. Too, the 
experience with and appreciation of music that a student gains from 
playing an orchestral string instrument are invaluable to him. 

The school band fills a need in the modern educational system. 
Nothing can take its place in a parade, at a football game, or at simi- 
lar outdoor activities. The orchestra is composed of all the wind and 
percussion instruments used in the band with the exception of a few 
instruments which have never become standard because of their in- 
ferior qualities. In addition, the orchestra has the family of string 
instruments, a rich and sonorous body, capable of producing every 
variety of musical expression. Furthermore, a marvelous musical reper- 
toire, including some of the finest artistic pronouncements ever made 
by man, is available only to the orchestra. 

In its early stages, the development of an orchestra is not a very 
glamorous achievement. However, the far-seeing administrator or 
music instructor as well as the public can see very early the rewarding 
possibilities that the most meager beginning can eventually attain. 
Securing the desired goal will require (1) an ultimate advanced or- 
chestra, with balanced instrumentation, in the high school; (2) a 
feeder group, where it should not be necessary to maintain an exact 
instrumentation, but where progressive instruction and training can 
be offered; (3) various training orchestras or instrumental lessons in 
the grade schools, that can adequately care for a steady stream of inter- 
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sion mediate and beginning students; and (4) emphasis and encouragement 


nent placed on the orchestral string instruments—the violin, the viola, the 
able cello, and the double bass. 

If it is recognized that the orchestra is a superior musical force 
his and, as such, projects vast educational possibilities, it is apparent that 
tra- the community must be concerned about this fact when a music 
ical teacher is engaged. The employing group must look for an individual 


1ese possessing all the usual qualities of a desirable teacher, plus the under- 
standing, appreciation, and knowledge of the technique of music edu- 
cation. This candidate should also be aware of the serious sense of 
fth- responsibility which this field demands. There are men and women 
with these qualifications. But they must be sought out, they must be 


ol 
_ given the utmost cooperation, and they must be urged to maintain 
any their high standards of musicianship as prescribed by the highest edu- 
ery cational standards. With such a person at the helm, it is conceiveable 
sols that the school orchestra will again develop into a significant force and 
will thus increase the educational and artistic associations of music 4 


with the student, with the school, and with the community. 4 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


Leslie M. Isted, assistant professor 
of music, has an article entitled ““The 
Music Teacher Makes Records” in 
the Illinois Music Educator’s Journal 
for January-February. 

Dr. H. O. Lathrop, head of the de- 
partment of geography, was elected 
president of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers for the current 
year at the meeting of the Council 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, on November 24 and 25. 

Dr. Norma M. Leavitt, associate 
professor of health and physical edu- 
cation, attended a meeting of the 
Policy and Finance Committee and 
Legislative Board of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics, Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation (a 
department of the National Educa- 
tion Association) on December 27- 
29, in New York City. Dr. Leavitt 
attended the ‘Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth in Washington, D.C., Decem- 
ber 3-6, as a delegate. 

Dr. Harry D. Lovelass, principal 
of University High School, gave a 
talk to the Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion at Cornell, Illinois, on January 
11. The topic of the talk was “A 
Good Guidance Program for a Small 
School.” 

Clarence W. Sorensen, assistant 
professor of geography, was recently 
elected to the executive board of 
Social Education, published by the 
National Council for Social Studies. 
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Francis M. Wade, director of stu- 
dent activities, attended the Wiscon- 
sin-Illinois Regional Conference of 
College Unions on December 1 and 
2, at Madison, Wisconsin. On De- 
cember 2, at the staff session, he 
served as moderator in the discussion 
of “The Social and Cultural Activi- 
ties at Smaller Colleges.” 

Dr. James E. Wheeler, assistant 
professor of education, attended the 
annual meeting of the Philosophy of 
Education Association held at the 
University of Illinois on February 
14 and 15. 

Vernon L. Replogle, principal of 
Metcalf Elementary School, partici- 
pated as group leader at the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development in Detroit on Febru- 
ary 10-15. The subject for discussion 
in his group was “In-Service Teacher 
Training.” 

Dr. Theodore Sands, assistant pro- 
fessor of social science, gave a talk 
before an Adult Education group in 
Bloomington on February 12 on 
“Can We Depend on France and 
Italy as Allies?” 

Dr. Florence E. Teager, professor 
of English, gave one lecture to the 
Parent Teacher Association at New 
Holland, January 15, on “Life in 
Various Types of English Homes,” 
and another lecture to the Elemen- 
tary Teachers in Taylorville, Janu- 
ary 17, on “School Life in England.” 

Miss Elizabeth Russell, assistant 
professor of education, participated 
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in the program for the convention 
of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development in 
Detroit, February 10-15. 

Dr. Edna M. Gueffroy, associate 
professor of geography, was elected 
in November, the national secretary- 
treasurer of Gamma Theta Upsilon, 
honorary geographical fraternity. 
This. organization has forty chapters 
in the United States. 

Dr. Arthur W. Watterson, assoc- 
iate professor of geography was 
elected to Sigma Xi and received 
his Ph.D. degree at the fall convoca- 
tion in the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Watterson gave a speech on 
“The Role of O.S.S. in World War 
II” at the Streator High School as- 
sembly on January 10. He wrote a 
book review on World Economic 
Geography by York, Rowe, and 
Cooper in a recent issue of the Jour- 
nal of Geography. 

Dr. Ralph A. Micken, associate 
professor of speech, has an article 
“The Triumph of Stategy in Senate 
Debate” in the February issue of the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech. He 
spoke before a Young Peoples’ group 
of the Methodist Church on January 
21, on “The Case for a Military So- 
lution of the World’s Problems.” 

Miss Eunice H. Speer, assistant 
professor and assistant librarian, at- 
tended a meeting of librarians of 
teacher-training institutions and of 
teachers of school librarianship 
throughout the state in Springfield 
on December 11. The meeting was 


called by the Director of School Li- 
braries in the office of Public Instruc- 
tion. Miss Speer had an article pub- 
lished in the Wilson Library Bulletin 
for November entitled “A Plea for 
Policy Books.” 

Leslie D. Park, supervising teacher 
in health and physical education at 
the Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Children’s School, talked at Pekin 
at the State District Physical Educa- 
tion Meeting on “Balance and Pur- 
pose in the Boys Physical-Education 
Program.” He also lectured on “Pro- 
gressive Tumbling” at the Piper City 
extension course in physical educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Howard O. Reed, associate 
professor of industrial arts, had an 
article in the December Industrial 
Arts Teacher, published by the 
American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion. The title of the article is “Eval- 
uation of Industrial Arts Education 
Programs.” 

Dr. Clifford E. Horton, director 
of the division of health and physical 
education, presided at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the IIli- 
nois Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation in Chi- 
cago on January 13. 

Dr. V. M. Houston, head of the 
department of education, gave a talk 
at the LaSalle County Institute in 
Ottawa, Illinois, on February 9 on 
“Improving the Guidance Services 
of the School.” 

Dr. Claude M. Dillinger, associate 
professor of psychology, spoke to the 
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Watseka Lions Club on the topic, 
“Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings,” on January 4. 

Dr. George Conrad, assistant pro- 
fessor of art, gave a talk to the 
Reserve Officers Association of Mc- 
Lean County on “China.” At the 
Town Meeting, a part of the Bloom- 
ington Adult-Education Course, he 
talked on “What Makes China See 
Red?” Dr. Conrad was an officer in 
the Far East during the last war. 

Dr. Francis B. Belshe, associate 
professor of education, spoke to the 
Stanford Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion on January 4, on “Building Bet- 
ter Family Relationships.” He spoke 
at the Illinois Valley Division of the 
Illinois Elementary School Princi- 
pals’ Association in Ottawa on Jan- 
uary 15 on “Developing a Philosophy 
for Curriculum Revision.” He at- 
tended the meeting of the national 
Philosophy of Education Society on 
February 15 and 16, held at Aller- 
ton House, University of Illinois, 
Champaign. 

Clyde W. Hudelson, director of 
the division of agriculture education, 
prepared two articles for the four- 
volume set of books entitled Home 
Town in the Corn Belt and pub- 
lished in connection with the recent 
centennial celebration in Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. Both articles are in the 
first volume. The titles are “The 
Division of Agriculture Education— 
Illinois State Normal University” 
and “Indians in McLean County.” 

Dr. Miriam Gray, associate profes- 
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sor of health and physical education, 
wrote the introductory article, “Win- 
dows to Physical Education,” for 
the revision of the pamphlet, Special 
Events in the Physical Education 
Program, published this spring by the 
National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics. Dr. Gray wrote a pamphlet, A 
Century of Growth, on the develop- 
ment of physical education for col- 
lege women in twenty-seven selected 
institutions of the Midwest (in IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin) , a project of 
the Educational Transitions Commit- 
tee of the Midwest Association of 
College Teachers of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women. She was editor and 
chairman of the sub-committee on 
the historical study, which was based 
on data contributed by the twenty- 
seven colleges and universities par- 
ticipating in the study. 

Dr. Richard G. Browne, head of 
the department of social science, 
gave the following speeches: on 
December 13 at the Oak Park Rotary 
Club on “Illinois School Problems ;” 
on January 8 at the Eureka Com- 
munity Club on “Proper Respect for 
Government,” and on February 19 
at the Jacksonville League of Women 
Voters on “Improving Illinois Gov- 
ernment.” On February 9 at the 
LaSalle County Teachers Institute 
in Ottawa, Dr. Browne was the 
leader of the Social Studies Section. 
Dr. Browne’s report, as research di- 
rector of the Illinois School Prob- 
lems Commission, was published 
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February 20. He wrote a book re- 
view in the Illinois Law Review for 
January of Charles S. Hyneman’s 
Bureaucracy in a Democracy. 

Miss Dorathy Eckelmann, assistant 
professor of speech, spoke at Eugene 
Field Mothers’ Club on December 6 
on the topic “Speech Problems of 
the Young Child.” Dr. F. L. D. 
Holmes read her paper on “The 
Status of Speech Education in the 
Junior High School in the Central 
States” at a meeting of the Speech 
Association of America at New York 
City on January 28. On December 
11, Dr. F. L. D. Holmes, Dr. Glenn 
Taylor, and Miss Eckelmann at- 
tended a meeting in Springfield, 
called by the Division of Services 
for Crippled Children, of those who 
have been engaged in holding Resi- 
dent Summer Speech Centers. This 
meeting was called by Dr. Herbert 
Kobes, Director, for the purpose of 
evaluating work of previous summer 
centers and to set up tentative plans 
for the coming summer. Represen- 
tatives from Augustana College, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, DeKalb, Rockford 
College, and Illinois State Normal 
University were present. 

Dr. Raymond W. Esworthy, assoc- 
iate professor of business education, 
on December 14 represented Illinois 
State Normal University at a Col- 
lege Night Round Table for Streator 
High School seniors and parents. 
The panel discussion centered about 
the problems that face entering col- 
lege students. Information presented 


was to give help in the solution of 
the problems. 
_ Miss Mary S. Arnold, supervising 
teacher in the third grade, was a 
consultant in a-group discussion on 
“Using What We Know About Chil- 
dren” at the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development 
Convention at Hotel Statler in De- 
troit, Michigan, February 10--15. 
Dr. Lewis R. Toll, director of the 
division of business education, on 
December 28-30 served as a general 
coordinator of the National Business 
Education Association Convention at 
Hotel Cleveland and as the liaison 
officer in charge of the college de- 
partment meeting at this convention. 
As a member of the Hotel Site Com- 
mittee of the National Business 
Teachers Association, Dr. Toll visited 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on January 12 and 13. 
He attended the executive board 
meeting of the National Business 
Teachers Association at the Palmer 
House on January 20 to make plans 
for the annual convention to be held 
at that hotel in December and to 
discuss plans for cooperation with 
the United Business Education As- 
sociation. On February 2 and 3 he 
attended a conference at Springfield 
on “Teacher Training in Business 
Education,” where he talked on the 
progress of the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program. He 
talked to the state meeting of the 
Future Business Leaders of America 
on February 24 on the topic “Op- 
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portunities for the Office Employee 
in the Defense Effort.” He was edi- 
tor of the January issue of the 
United Business Education Forum. 
Dr. Murray L. Miller, director of 
audio-visual education, read a re- 
search paper for the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 
(American Educational Research 
Association) at Atlantic City in Feb- 
ruary. Dr. Miller talked to the Al- 
trusa Club in Pekin, Illinois, on Feb- 


ruary 22, and to the Social Studies 
Council in Bloomington on January 
20. Dr. Miller made trips to the 
University of Indiana to visit the 
audio-visual department on Decem- 
ber 18-19, to Chicago to consult 
with the Three Dimension Company 
and DeVry Corporation on Decem- 
ber 27, and to Urbana to confer 
with the Illinois State Audio-Visual 
Directors on January 26-27. 
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